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ABSTRACT 

This paper is a review of recent research relevant to 
Holland's theory of vocational choice as it may apply to 
non^professional workers. Section I focuses on studies which use 
working adults and, to soae extent, vocational high school students 
as subjects. Section II provides a review of sociological viewpoints 
of the inpact which chance factors nay nake on an individual's 
vocational decision. In general, the reviewers found nixed results 
concerning the validity of Holland's theoretical propositions. There 
is soae evidence that person-environnent congruence is related to 
other iaportant vocational variables and nuch agreeBent— across 
theorists and researchers*-that workers search for a vocational 
environnent coBpatible with their vocational personality. Othec 
hypothetical assumptions nade by Holland were less well supported. 
They include the concept of the consistency of a vocational 
personality and the interpretation of personality patterns as 
hoaogeneous differentiated or heterogeneous. There is much evidence 
to support Holland's vocational typology. (Author) 
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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this paper is to review recent research relevant to 

Holland's theory of vocational choice as It may apply to non-professional i 

N 

non*-managerlal workers. Section I focuses on studies which use worklug 
adults as subjects and» to some extent, on studies in which vocational high 
school students comprise the sample* A review of research on college stu« 
dents has been specifically omitted since Holland's (1973) literature 
review (entitled "Some evidence'^) is comprehensive and up-to-date* Section 
11 provides a review of sociological viewpoints of the impact which chance 
factors may make on an lnd.^7ldual'a vocational decision. 

In general, the reviewers found mixed results concerning the validity 
of Holland's theoretical propositions. There is some evidence that person- 
environment congruence is related to other Important vocational variables 
(i.e., satisfaction nnd achievement) and much agreement - across theorists 
and researchers - that workers search for a vocational environment compatible 
with their vocational personality which includes needs i interests, orien- 
tations, etc* The notion of "occupational fit*' or "self -Job matching" is 
an old one and, apparently, still viewed as Important and useful* 

Other hypothetical assumptions made by Holland (1966, 1973) were 
less well supported • They include the concept of the "consistency" of a 
vocational personality, and the interpretation of personality patterns as 
homogen^fcous (differentiated) or heterogeneous. Much evidence is noted 
in Holland's (1973) book to support the basic theory ttut personal, voca- 
tional and environmental orientations can be categorized into six t}rpes 
and that a useful occupational classification system can, thereby, bo 
derived* 



Lastly, the paper contains a discussion of the varying views and 
orientations of psychologists and sociologists as they study (or Ignore) 
the Impact of environmental influences on the vocational decision-making 
process of non-professional workers • The discussion includes the nota- 
tion that chance occurrences and contingency factors (for example, socio- 
economic status) influence the decision of every individual » but are espec- 
ially critical to the non-prof es^^ional. Such workers, more so than others, 
seem to be affected by non-psychological (i.e., social, economic and chance) 
circumstances in their lives » They simply do not have the resources, 
the training opportunities or the experiences to be as much the "prime 
mover" regarding vocational decisions as do professional, b*5tter-educated 
workers* 



PRllFACE 

The purpose of a literature review is to describe and integrate -> a 
series of studies. In addition* the reader should feel that some global 
purpose was «^erved| some definitive conclusions were made. These activities 
are easy to write about - but difficult to perform* Another problem faced 
by a reviewer is the necessity to provide some detail, yet balance It with 
the required broad brush stroke to retain the readers' interest. In wri- 
ting this review W3 have attempted, no doubt with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, to find an acceptable compromise between the dry, hard- to-read liter- 
ature review that many professional explorers expect, and the loose (but 
usually interesting) off-the-cuff remarks typical of an after dinner speech 
at your state professional convention* 

,^ We believe that thoroughness is Important in a literature review, 
but that clarity of the communication and the understanding of the reader 
is paramount. We therefore offer two suggestions: 

1. We suggest that you skim the entire paper firsts then read 
sections of interests Do not Judge the second section by the 
first, or vice versa; read quickly for a view of the entire 
landscape, then settle on those sections which you find valuable* 

2. We strongly Suggest that you read Holland ^s new book and Osipow^s 
classic review of vocational choice theories. They are both very 
well written. Informative and Interesting. You might also find 
APGA^s recent monograph useful: Whlteley, J.M. and Resnlkoff , A. 
Perspectives on vocational development . Washington: American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 1972 i 

Paul R. Salomone 
Donald E. Shrey 
I;ecember, 1973 
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INTRODUCTION 

Social acletitlats from t&any dldclpllned have found career development 
and the vocational choice, declslon'-maklng proceas Interesting, even in^ 
trlgulngi and often confusing* t^romlnent career development or vocational 
choice theories currently exist which , In part, may satisfy the Intellect- 
ually curious but which really have not provided much guidance to voca- 
tional counselors! This gap between Ivory-tower theorists and reality- 
based practitioners la understandable because, as Holland (1973) noted, 
very few people (Including researchers, teachers, and practitioners) act- 
ually read the literature and because It Is mlch easier to explain research 
results In statistical terms than to show how they might bo applicable 
in the real world. \iriting precisely and clearly Is hard work; explaining 
results with a degree of creative perception may be beyond the capacity 
of most mortals (including professors). 

There have been several attempts to draw together psychologists, 
sociologists and economists on the issue of vocational choice. These 
efforts have resulted in integrative comentaries (Hewer, 1963) on the 
viewpoints of various types of scholars and, even earlier, have produced 
new theoretical statements concerning the vocational choice process from 
Interdisciplinarian groups* 
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Sociologists such as Miller and Fora (1951) and Caplow (1954) under- 
score social structure as a major factor in occupational choice* Harris 
(1949), an economist, stressed labor market, manpower and other economic 
factors In vocational choice t Psycholgists, on the other hand, are con* 
cerned to a greater degree with personal traits and needs, as they apply 
to the individual's choice patterns* Ginzberg, Ginsberg, Axelrad, and 
Herma (1951) represent a major interdisciplinary group whose competencies 
llo in the fields of economics, psychiatry, sociology, and psychology, re- 
spectively* Similarly, Blau, Gustad^ Jessor, Fames, and Wilcox (1956), 
representing the combination of a sociologist, two psychologists, and two 
economists, developed their own conceptual frami^work for the study of 
vocational choice. According to Blau, et al*, their theoretical efforts 
are a result of intimate exposure to and consideration of the many deter- 
minants of vocational choice* 

There are many psychological theories cf vocational choice and dev- 
elopment. Of those theories, John Holland's appears to be particularly 
applicable to non-professional workers. In addition to Holland *s theory 
of vocational choice, several sociological theories will also be examined 
in an attempt to explain the vocational choice behavior of non-professionals* 

Before the contributions relating to Holland's theory are considered, 
it may bo well to note some differences in the viewpoints of these two 
disciplines* The psychologist is concerned with individual variation with- 
in a given social class, as well as the determinants of vocational choice 
that explain the broad distribution of individuals in the labor market. 



• » he (the pdycholgldt) may know that eons of fathers who 
are professional men will generally choose a profession or an 
occupation In the upper levels of management » but the psychoid* 
oglst Is concerned vlth vhat determines which profession the 
son chooses* What determines whether a young man will be a law* 
ycr or physician, a carpenter or an electrician, a truck driver 
or a punch press operator? Secondly, the psychologist is con** 
cerned with individual variables that cause vertical mobility* 
Thirdly, the psychologist placed emphasis on individual vari- 
ability and dynamics as related to vocational ch^^lce; the so** 
clologlst places emphasis on group variability^V (Hewer, 1963) • 

According to Crites (1969), the emphasis on factors external to the 
individual are paramount in the non^psychological theories of vocational 
choice. Environmental factors are considered to be the basic influences 
for individual vocational choice making. Individual characteristics such 
as intelligence, interests, and personality traits are related indirectly 
to vocational choice according to many sociologists. Chance or contin- 
gency factors, the laws of supply and demand;^ and the folkways and instt- 
titions of society appear to be the basic determining factors in the process 
of vocational choice, as postulated by accident, economic, and/or socio** 
logical "theories". 



l! A REVIEW OF HOLUND^S THEORY 



Overview 

The purpose of this section Is to summarize recent research concern- 
ing the usefulness of John Holland's theory in understanding the vocational 
choices of non-professionals, and to review studies which assess the validity 
of the theory* Much of this section focuses on studies of non-prof easlonal, 
non«*managorial workers, although other recent studies of direct interest 
are also reviewed. This paper also reviews studies relevant to high school 



students In vocational training programs i young adolescents 9 or persons 
In training In the non-*professionai, non-managerial areas* Some groups 
may not be considered ^'workers^', but because they hold a lower level 
occupational status we have included them» 

For this review, "non^^profeasional worker" Is defined as an employed, 
adult man or woman whose Job title, as specified in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (U#S* Department of tabor^ 1965), does not start with 
codes 0 or 1 (professional and managerial) and whose level of general edu** 
cdtional development (GED) falls between 1«*4 (thit is: no special train^ 
ing, elementary school, high school, some college, technical or business 
training). Persons with GED levels at 5 or 6 (college training) are not 
included as "non-professional, non-managerial workers" • 

Holland's theory (1959), briefly summarized, assumes that at the time 
of vocational choice, an Individual is the product of his heredity and of 
a wide range of environmental forces. From his experiences the individual 
develops a hierarchy of orientations for coping with his environment ♦ 
Each of these personal orientations has Its counterparts in environmental 
settings of different orientations. Thus, the theory proposes that the 
individual gravitates, so to speak, toward the specific environments which 
are congruent with his personal orientation hierarchy, or pattern. Holland 
has Identified six model orientations, each of which Is composed of charac- 
teristic coping patterns, personal traits, educational and vocational pat- 
terns, and other attributes. The orientations are termed: Realistic, 
Investigative, Social, Conventional, Enterprising, and Artistic, Recent 
research by Holland and his colleagues (1969) has confirmed that the 



orientations are related paycholgolcally and has demonstrated a spatial 
relationship, a hexagonal t&odel, as veil. 

Several other assumptions , of a secondary nature, have been proposed 
by Holland and tested by many researchers* They Include the concepts of: 
consistency, congruence, and homogeneity. Consistency refers to the extent 
of relatedness between pairs of personality types (I.e., Realistic, Artls* 
tic), within an individual, which vould be manifested on a personality 
pattern. An inconsistont pattern is a personality pattern in which the 
subject indicates substantial interest for two or three orientations which 
are not logically compatible. For example, high scores on tho Realistic 
and Artistic scales, placing them side by side on a pattern code, would 
indicate that the subject liked occupations and activities which are, nor- 
mally, mutually exclusive. 

Congruence requires the comparison of the personality orientation of 
an individual and of an environnent. Similarity of person-environment 
types defines congruence, whereas incongruence ''occurs when a type lives in 
an environment that provides opportunities and rewards foreign to the per- 
son's preferences and abilities for instance, a realistic type in a so^ 
cial environment" (Holland, 1973, p. 4*5). 

Homogeneity (now terc^d dif forentiation) refers to the extent to which 
a person or envirox^ent resembles but a single classification type. The 
heterogeneous, or less well*^iff erontiated, person has peak scores on sev*- 
eral orientations (e.g., VPI scales). Finally, stability of vocational 
choice refers to the degree to which the worker whea changing Jobs, stayed 
in the same field or occupation (a ^^non^changer^'), moved to a major field 



or occupation in the same type as his original choice (an ^'Intraclaoa 
changer^O^ or moved from an occupation in ono type to an occupation in 
a different type (an •'interclaas changer'^) (Holland, 1966)* 

Some of Holland's work has been subject to the criticism of limited 
generality aince his subjects have been, in large part, persons who func-* 
tioned at higher intellectual levels. This problem is not unique to 
Holland t most researchers (including Ginzberg and hid colleagues) tend to 
focus on young, middle-upper class persons ^ often college students. Most 
studies which have tested propositions arising from Holland's (1966) theory 
of vocationol choice have used college students and National Merit Scholar- 
crhip finalists (Bailey, 1971; Elton, 1971, Elton and Rose, 1970; Polsom, 
1969; Pran*:2 and Malsh, 1972; Holland, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1968; Holland and 
Lut», 1968j Holland and Nichols, 1964; Morrow, 1971; Oslpow and Wall, 1966} 
Walsh and Barrow, 1971; Walsh and Lacey, 1969; Walsh and Lewis, 1972; 
Walsh and Russell, 1969; Williams, 1972). 

Recently, Holland and his colleagues (1973) applied Holland *s occupa- 
tional classification to a national sample of retrospective work histories, 
and also tested a number of hypotheses related to Holland's vocational 
choice theory. The results of the study suggested that the theory can be 
applied to adult work histories. Holland's (1973) sumuarization of his 
classification scheme and his review of the usefulness of the theory Im- 
plies a need for further research. New research efforts will be essential 
to provide useful infornation regardinc the applicability of the theory 
to the non-professional, non-nanagerial populations. 

Holland's recent review of research supports the main proposition of 



hie theovy. The personality types Hollond deecrlboe appear to nature, 
perceive oecupatlons, seek occupations, make various degrees of change? 
among occupations, and exhibit behaviors patallellng theoretical expec- 
tations. The environnental models Holland outlines appear useful to char- 
acterize not only occupational, but also educational environments. Holland • 
enviroanental descriptions, established vlth relation to the six person- 
ality types, are clearly consonant with many physical and non-psychologi- 
cal aspects of an environment. Finally, the research evidence indicates, 
to a limited degree that (as predicted) personality types are influenced 
by environments. 

Congruence and Consistency t High School Students 

Werner (1969) studied the applicability of Holland's theory to high 
school students enrolled in vocational education programs by assessing 
the relationship between the students' personality orientations and their 
"working" environments, and by relating consistency, congruence and homo- 
geneity to vocational a:hievement and satisfaction. Six training areas 
represented each of Holland's occupational typest auto mechanics for 
Realistic, technical electronics for Investigative, practical nursing fot 
Social, data processing for Conventional, distributiva education for Enter- 
prising, and cotamercial art for Artistic. Subjects were assessed with the 
Vocational Preference Inventory (VPl), the Kudor Preference Record, and 
qu«!stlonnalres about occupational concerns and achievement. A nursing 
student with a VPI profile highest on the Social scale was oaid to be 
working iti an environment congruent with her vocational personality. 

The results were that students in environments' congruent with their 



personality had higher achieveaent scores » higher satisfaction scores 
..(biys only) r«nd <i bet chinca bf remaining in their voeitionai itrAliiiftg,. 
program than did inqo^igruent studentfi. Concerning the conslstonoy hy^ 
^otheaes, Werner found that students with inconsistent personality pattdrns 
had higher achievement scored but wer6 less likely to r^in in tW trii'n- ; 
ing program than conoistent students. In sum» thai^e mixed r^sMlts strongly, 
support Holland's views regarding congruence but not, concerning th^j^ftlfif C^^.^^^^^^ 
tionship of consistency and homogeneity to other vocational constructs. / . . 

Johnson (197/!) used a sample of about 400 high school « vocational- 
technical Btudoi^ts to study ftollandVs occupatlpnal classification syst^> :/ ' 
his concept of personality consisjtency and the relationship of Vi?rpW$on* 
allty patterns to success in vocational-technical training. He found 
that student VPI scale scores were relatively effective for diacrlminat^ng > 
between the major vocatlonal«»technical training areas. Also, Holland's 
view of consistent and Inconsis^tent personality patterns was supported 
except the Realistic-Enterprising scales appeared to represent a consistent 
pattern. This last result contradicts the theoretical hypothesis and Is 
contrary to recent findings (Holland, Whitney, Cole and Richards, 1969) 
concerning the spatial relationships of the six personality types. Lastly, 
as with a study by Bates, Parker and McCoy (1970), "no evidence was found 
to support the hypothesis that congruent, consistent, and homogeneous per- 
sonality patterns are more closely related to high academic achievement 
than the non-congruent. Inconsistent and heterogeneous patterns." This re- 
sult la difficult to explain since, as will be noted in a cooment on the 
iM^tes, et al. stwly, the logical expectation would be the converse. Perhaps 



it l8 unreallatlc to equate vocational achievement (i.e., aatiafaotorlnesa 
and/ot aucceaa) with acadeolc achievement » even though the two would eeem 
to be almost equivalent in a vocational-technical high school. 

Hollander and Parker (1969) also studied adolescents' perceptions, but 
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focused on the relationship between Holland's theoretical categoriei^ and 
stereotyped needs ascribed to six specific occupations in the categories. 
The occupational titlds used to determine the categorical stereotypes were? 
auto mechanic -^ Reallstlcv acientlat * Inveatlgativ^ teacher Social; 
bankteller - Conventional} bualnesa executive - Enterprising} and artist - 
Artistic. It was assuaed that these occupations are Included In the voca-* 
tlonal awareness of high school sophomores I the subjects for this study. 
The Adjective Check tlst (Gough and Hellbruni 19iS5)j which Includes three- 
hundred behavioral adjectives Involving 15 needs scales, was used. 

These researchers found that stereotypes of occupations representing 
each of Holland *s categories were generally consistent with the theoretical 
formulations for each category. This finding supports the view that a 
person making a vocational choice "sefirches" for environments which satisfy 
his orientations and needs, In Ginzberg's (1?72) terms, people seek to 
find the best "occupational fit" for themselves in the world of work. It 
is also implied that individuals possess a catalogue of occupational stereo-* 
types which may be used to implement vocational choice. 

In a further study, Hollander and Parker (1972) tested Holland's 
assumption that vocational choice Involves, in part, congruence between 
self -description and occupational stereotypes. Holland (1973) suggested 
that not only are vocational sterootypes used In the choice process but 



that such atoreotypee are, to a large extent, accurate. Banduccl (1970) 
found that the occupational stereotypes of students from low socio-economic 
status* were less accurate than those of students In higher social classes. 

As in their previous research, Hollander and Parker used a small sam- 
ple of 54 high school sophomores • They wished to determine if stereotypes 
of occupational preferences were related to self •description. Th^ Adject ivo 
Check List was administered to obtain self*»descrlv'tions and stereotypic 
descriptions of a person In the one most preferred occupation and the one 
least preferred occupation* To assess prefrrences, the Occupational Prefer-* 
ence List (Hollander, 1967) was used} it contains 36 occupations, each ^ 
representative of one of Hbllsnd^s six environmental categories. 

The authors hypothesised a substantial agreement between adolescent 
self-descriptions and their stereotypic description of an individual in 
their most preferred occupation. That is, it was expected that students 
would perceive themselves and other persons who worked in a preferred occu- 
pation in similar adjectival terms « A second hypothesis predicted that the 
stereotype of a person in a least preferred occupation would be unrelated 
to the Self-description of the adolescent, there were no expectations that 
self-description and stereotype of individuals in least preferred Jobs 
would be different, Just that such descriptions would not correlate* 

The results suggested that adolescents use stereotypes in occupational 
exploration and vocational choice, and that there may be a self-Job matching 
process in which they engage. All but two correlation coefficients for 
each ACL scale were significant for the relationship between self -descrip- 
tion and one*s most preferred occupAtion. The researchers also found that 



high school students tended to chooao their moat preferred occupation 
and their leaat preferred occupation from different Holland categories. 
In addition, the hypothesis of no relationship between self-descriptions 
and stereotypes of least preferred occupations was confirmed • 

This research supports a part of Holland^e theory, in that vocational 
choice decision-making Includes the comparison of one's occupational ster- 
eotypes with ono^s own perception of self • This finding is Significant 
in understanding Holland's (1959) theoretical statement that a person, 
in making a vocational choice, "searches" for environments which match 
his vocational style and which satisfy his hierarchy of adjustlve orien- 
tations* 

Congruence and Consistency t Workinft Adults 

Using subjecta who were adult, non-professional workers and who had 
successfully used vocational rehabilitation aervices, Biites, Parker and 
McCoy (1970) Studied the relationship of several components of Holland's 
theory to work adjustment. More specifically, these resedrchers hypothe- 
sized that high personality-environment congruence would be aaaoclated with 
high Job satlafactorlneaa (aJso tertaed "vocational achievement") and Job 
satisfaction. They also expected high personality consistency and promin- 
ent profile ht/mogeneity (renamed "differentiation" by Holland) to he simi- 
larly related to satisfactoriness and satisfaction. Since higher levels of 
consistency Imply a substantial degree of personal or vpcational stability 
and since a well differentiated Vt»l profile Implies interest definltiveness 
and commitment, it would logically follow that persons with such characterise* 
tics would tend to experAence high levels of Job satisfaction and would 
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tond to be viewed satisfactorily by their eoployers. This logical 
relationship would be further etrengtheiwd 8iven a high personality- 
envlronwent congruence; that is, for example, a situation in which a 
Social-type person Is working In a Social-type milieu. 

The results of this study with a working adult sample were essentially 
negative. In the light of much support for the validity of Holland's 
congruence, consistency and differentiation constructs, it is difficult 
to understand these results, Some possible explanations include: 1) Holland 
theory may be most relevant for a non-working, student population or, 
alternatively. It may not be applicable to rehabilltants with physical 
and psychological disabilities; 2) The extremely siaall return (12%; n»259) 
of the marked questlonnaiires provided biased sampling and, thus, non-repre- 
oentative or distorted dotaj and 3) The statistical analyses (a series of 
Spearman rank order correlations) were not as robust or as appropriate as 
other, more powerful techniques, Clearly, this type of study should be 
replicated or, more parsimlnously, the data should be re-analysed. 

Whereas most tests of Holland's theory of vocational choice have 
utilized students as research subjects, Hughes (1972) employed a diver- 
sified sample of employed adults to test a series of basic hypotheses. 
The sample was comprised of 400 men, 25-35 years of age, who had hold the 
same Job for at least three years. Concerning the prediction of a sub- 

t 

8tantial degree of congruence between worker's measured personality and 
environnental orientation, the results Indicated only a low level of support 
for the theoretical view that people work at Jobs which would appear to be 
appropriate to their personality orientation or vocational style* Because 



subjects of different porsoneillty typos provided differential results, the 
level of agreement between personal orientation and erivironaental type 
ranged from 14X to of the cases. 

Another hypothesis from Hughes' study, which yielded positive results, 
was that "employed people work « Job levels which can be predicted from 
the summation of intelligence and self -evaluation," The SVIB Occupational 
Level scale, Sims Occupational Rating Scale and Quick Word Intelligence 
Tests were used, in a logically derived formula, to predict occupational 
level (OL). Predicted OL's were then compared with "actual" levels (Job 
titles assigned In a modified Roe (1956 J classification) and a "hit rate" 
of 55% was discovered* T hue i a substantial nutnber of correct predictions 
were taade supporting Holland's (1966, 1973) f oroulatlona . 

An earlier study by Stockln (1964) also provided strong support for 
Rplland^s occupational level concept. .Stockin used procedures similar to 
those described above for Hughes T research, except that 170 male high school 
seniors formed the sataple. The *^hit rate^Vbetween "actual^' level (derived 
frott expressed vocational choices using Roe* s [1956] system) and the pre-^ 
dldted level, was 48%. Apparently an Individual* a percepts of himself and 
his intelligence lavel ate related, and may to some extent, influence his 
future occupational level. 

The other results In this study were that subjects did not rate them- 
selves on certain personality dimensions In accordance with Holland's 
theory* In addition, no differences were found between consistent and 
inconsistent men in terms of Job satisfaction or Job stability. The last 
finding might have been different if Hughes' definition of Job stability 
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(dufflber of jobs held) had Included consideration of the subject's reasons 
for loavlnR each job. Recently,' Holland, et al, (1973) found thi*t the 
consistency of a man's occupational code can predict the category of his 
job five aftd ten years later. Conversely, the future job classification 
of men with inconsistent codes Is not as predictable. These findings are 
particularly important since a national representative sample of employed 
men was used. 

Using a sample of 89 working adults (aged 21 to 55) who were attend- 
ing community college part-time, Andrews (19?3) obtained results which 
sapport Holland's premise that people "search" for work environments com- 
patible with their vocational personality. Andrews' hypothesis was thit 
there would be a closer relationship between a person's future work envi- 
ronment and his current vocational personality (VPI code) than between his 
present Job environments and current personality. Appropriate comparisons 
were made using current VPI scores (personality) and subject descriptions 
of present and future job environments. These results on a diverse group 
of workers lend support to previous findings In studies of younger college 
and high school populations. 

In a research endeavor which preceded Hughes' study of working men, 
Lacey (1971) also tested the validity of a portion of Holland's theory by 
comparing the measured vocational personality (VPI score) of 230 employed 
adults with their Job titles (work environment). The sample of professional 
men was divided Into six groups which matched Holland's vocational models? 
Realistic - project engineers; Investigative - research chemists and com- 
puter programmers} Social - high school teachers; Conventional - actuaries; 



Snterprlelttfj - bank executives aod insurance company oxocutivesj and 
Artistic - college Eriglish profeesore and music teachers. In (jeneral, 
the results Supported Hdlland's typology, In sooe cases, tacey's selec- 
tion of occupational types with a predictable mixture ot personality types 
may have diminished the impact o£ otherwise strong results. For example, 
collefje professors who teach english laay have Artistic, Intellectual 
or Social scores. Similarly, project engineers will have high Realistic 
and Investigative interests. -^-—^ 

In another investlp.ation in which a large sample of working adults 
was used, Parsons (1972) studied the occupational stability of workers 
holding various personality orientations and the relationship between Job 
satisfaction and stability. Holland's classification scheme was used to 
catecorlze the orientation of 5,000 workers between a^jes A5-59 years and 
Holland's theory was used to predict differential levels of stability. 

Realistic-type workers, as predicted, wore the most vocationally 
stable in that they tended to stay In Realistic environments over their 
entire work history. Parsons collected data on the subjects' first Job, 
current Job and "best" Job. Stabllitv was defined, apparently, by the 
extent of interclass changes (Holland, 1966) and. It seems, by the amount 
of occupational mobility. Another result was that Job chanRors were taore 
satisfied with their current Job than were non-changers . Ibn-changers, 
according to Parsons' data, ware older, less well educated. In poorer health 
and tended to originate from rural settlnps. 

Parsons' study provides moderate support for some elements of Holland's 
vocational choice theory, especiftlly the conception that vocational stabil- 
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Ity is tnoro characteristic of sone personality orientations. It my be 
relevant to note that the psycholdgical and operational definition c£ 
vocational stability was rather narrow - focusinR solely on whether a 
worker was a ^Vhangor" or a ''non*chanset'\ Holland differentiates three 
categories of personality orientation changer no change i Intra-class 
change (change on VPl second code only) and inter- class change (change in 
orientation - VPl first Utter code). If the construct of vocational 
stability included several other elements (for example i tenure on each 
Job| reasons for leaving and on-the-job functioning)! perhaps the results 
in this study would have been substantially more positive* 

There appears to be a need not only for tapre comprehensive studies of 
the personality and environmental hypotheses, but for research to inves- 
tigate person-environment interactions. Vocatlpnal satisfactioni stabil* 
ity, and achievement may depend on the congruence between one's person- 
ality and the environment (composed largely of other people) in which one 
works, just as we are more comfortable among friends whose tastes, talents 
and values are similar to our own, so are we more likely to perform well 
at a vocational level in which we "fit" psycholonically. In addition, 
Holland (1973) suggests that a clearer understanding of the process of 
change is needed . 

An attempt has been made to review and re-'thlnk studies involving 
non-professional, non-managerial persoi^ as related to Holland's theory of 
vocational chotcsi The evidence for thi> usefulness of Holland^s theory 
with this population is moderately positive, with some studies eliciting 
mixed results. Unfortunately, very little research using non-professional 



workers has been carried out to date. Perhaps this review will stlaulate 
ctltlcai thlnVlngand, ittore Importantly, critical research behaving. 

II , Sociological Views of Vocational Choice 

The remainder of this paper will focus on the role that the social 
environment and the cultural organisation nay play in career development. 
Sociologists have given considerable attention to the occupational be- 
havior of non^professional workers. Some of the theories and studies re- 
viewed in this section deal with social factors and personal characteris- 
tics relevant to the vocational choice processes of such workers . The 
relationship of parental influence to vocational behavior is also con- 
sidered. 

Although the "accident theory" is reviewed by several theorists. and 
researchers, there are mixed feelings among many authorities as to whether 
or not these data and perceptions constitute a "theory". In addition* 
Crltes (1969) made a distinction between chance occurrences and "contin- 
gency" factors which are "predictable and which can be taken into consi^ 
deration when the individual plans his vocational future." 

It is clear that personal, inherited characteristics ate indepen- 
dent of one's culture, and that the interactions between such character- 
istics and social factors result in a certain vocational choice. The life 
styles of boys in different social environments is described by Havighurst 
(1964), and he illustrates various hypothetical case studies of the process 
08 through which these life styles are established. Credence is given to 
the values within the home, the adult models that are available to the 



Individual and with vhbn he may Identify, the differential rewards fpr 
work versus play i and for enterprise versus acadealc achlevcmanti All 
of these Influences ate C6ntrlbutlii| to the individual's produc- 

tion and career pattern (Oslpow, 1968), 

Caplow (1954) noted two sociological (almost dlchotomous) factors 
which are determinants of a person's occupation. The hereditary factor, 
in which the father's work history and life style serves as a model to 
the son* Imposes strict limitations on the work alternatives for the son. 
The other extremity lies within the society whore the occupational choice 
V Is exclusively the result of the personal characteristics of the individual 
In Young^s (1961) tnoritocratic culture, achievement Is based solely on 
individual proficiency. In our society, the vocational choice process 
occurs somewhere in between these two sociological oxtyemes. "At what 
particular point on the continuum the choice is made is a function of when 
and where in the culture one chooses to focus attention" (Oslpow, 1968, 
p. 202). 

Some writers in the sociological discipline have speculated on the 
projected state of humanity if social manipulation and selection were 
major forces affecting occupational selection. Huxley's Brave lew V?orld 
(1946) described the effects on society of training each individual to 
fulfill a prescribed role in society.' In The Rise of the Meritocracy . 
Young (1961) satirized a characterization of life in a culture whore peo- 
ple "rise to the top" purely on the basis of their talents. Individuals 
existing within the framework of this lifestyle are not equipped with 
such advantages as those resulting from family connections, money, or 



irrelevant personal character iBtlcs. Realldtlcallyi the Idea of complete 
freedom of vocational choice le an exaggeratloni aa the freedom to choose 
seems to be limited in many ways (Cherevenik, 1956-57) • 

Glnzberg, ot all (1951) point to two sets of relatively independent 
factors which are operational in the process of occupational choice^ 
On the one hand, at each point a given set of Intralndividual determin- 
ants are present: abilities » interests, and aptitudes* At the other 
extreme are listed a set of e xtra individual determinants! environmental 
demands, pressures, and constraints* Vocational or occupational choices 
are clearly a function of the interaction of the intra- and extra-indivi- 
dual pressures* It is unreasonable, therefore, to presume that one^s 
vocational choice can be predicted on the basis of personal character- 
istics alone* Ydff (1968) indicated that personal attributes are, in 
part, a function of environmental conditions. The individual does not 
niake chp ices purely in terras of his self-concept « On the contrary, in 
some instances the Individualfs choices appear to be made for him by 
the environment in which he lives. 

A further generalization can be derived from the critical idea that 
vocational choice is a process; this process often ends in a compromise 
(Ginzberg, et al*, 1951; Ginsberg, 1972). As an individual develops, he 
seeks to derive maximum satisfaction from a vocational choice which was 
made through his knowledge about his interests, capacities and values, and 
about the opportunities and lijnltations that are presented in the real 
world* His choice would certainly be less complex if It were only based 
on a single factor, such as his interests or abilities, rather than several 
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onvltonmental. factors such as tho labor oarkot, the Income stcucturo* 
attd «liatev«ir dogree of social prostlgii that twy bo related to different 
kinds of work. Clearly, if the vocational decision-maker is making a 
vocational, cognitive decision, several Interrelated internal, as well 
as external factors, need to bo considered. The individual must find 
4 balance among his interests and capacities, and a realistic occupation- 
al opportunity, even though a choice based on any one of these factcra, 
exclusively, may result in a greater degree of satisfaction than that 
which may bo obtained through the process of compromise. 

Industrial and occupational sociologists seem to agree that the In- 
dividual's vocational choice is predominantly determined by the Impact 
that culture and society have upon those goals and objectives he values, 
In selecting an occupation, the Individual Is more or less directly In- 
fluenced by several social systems, as described by Super and Bachrach ' 
(1957) J 

The Individual confronted with . . . choice decisions may be 
viewed as occupying the center of several concentric circles 
which represent the social systems with which he Interacts. 
These systems are Instrunetital In his decisions and choices. 
The outer circle represents general American Cultural vari- 
ables (free enterprise, American democracy. Western values, 
American mores). Moving Inward we cone to the subcultural 
forces which exert themselves on the Individual (class values, 
attitudes, customs). The next circle represents community 
variables (peer relationships, ethnic groupings, religious 
Influences, social contacts). Finally, most directly Im- 
pinging on the Individual are the organizational settings 
In which he Is operating at any given time: his hone, school, 
family, church, «and so on. (p. 104) 

Llpsett (1962) comments that each of these levels of culture and 
society has varying effects on the Individual's vocational choice, not 
only In different ways, but also In varying degrees of Importance. 
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Mi (1968) criticized Super for being too wuch of a psychologist, 
an<l not enough of a general social scientist. Super is charged vith 
cotwitting the "psychologist's fallacy", a term suggested by William 
James. Super's (1957) general approach has been to identify the self- 
concept, to attempt to perform an analysis and assign measurement to 
it, and finally, to show that a relationship exists between self-concept 
and vocational choice. M>ff views self-concept as a hypothetical psy- 
chological property, which is only one of tvany behavioral doteroinante 
of vocation<kl selection, but is also no^ an extremely important deter- 
minant. Having an almost exclusive focud on the self -concept may make 
the researcher somewhat myopic concerning other relevant factors influenc- 
ing the individual's vocational decision. Although Super's research finds 
its focus in the world of work, he does not sufficiently emphasise that 
occupational conditiona prevailing in the real world are rarely, if 
ever, conatant. As Ifeff (196$) /pdicated, too many environmental fac- 
tor 6 exist to assume a very close relationship between any S9t of attrl- 
butes and atUiudes, and the Job functions workers actually perform. 

While enyironmental constraints seem to be mlnini«ed by Super in 
his long-term research of th^ role of the self-concept in the vocational 
choice process, (5in«berg, et ol. (1951) treats environmental factors as 
• dynamically as Super has treated individual factors, in Olnaberg's (and 
associates) theory, as the Individual progresses thrpush the dif£^r#nt 
stages of vocational development, the environmental constraints take on 
more decisive, and dl^crent, roles, vmile Super's (1957) theory is not 
AS-Cpiplex, botti theorists have contributed extensively to the £iefd-6f 
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vocational psychology i They have ahovni empirically i that work behavior 
begins in late childhood and doea not cryatalliae. until several years 
latere During this developmental processi the attitudes of the individual 
may change considerably. Both Super and Oinsberg appear to agree on the 
critical importance of later childhood and adolescent experiences t in 
contrast to those implied by psychoanalytic theorists with respect to 
infancy and early childhoods 

Recently, Ginaberg (1972) restated his theory of occupational choice 
to make it more consistent with new observations concerning the work 
style and vocational behavior of non-professional workers, "Occupational 
choice is a lifelong process of decisionnnaking in which the Individual 
seeks to find the optimal fit between his career preparation and goals 
and the realities of the world of work^' (p* 172) , Ginsberg has dropped 
his notion of the '^irreversibility^' of vocational decisions made in one^s 
late teens and early twenties, has substituted "optimization** for "com- 
promise'^ in describing the interaction of personal and environmental fac- 
tors in decision-making, and has undots<iored the "process" of vocational 
choice over oneU entire working lifOi In addition, Clneberg pointed 
out that persons from low income fai^illes are unlikely to pursue voca-^ 
tional goals requiring advanced education and re-emphasized his conviction 
that the individual (not reality factors) is the "prime mover in the deci- 
sion-making process." Lastly, Olnzberg decries such constraints on occu- 
pational choice as inadequacies in the educational system, poor linkages 
among vocational institutions (work, school, military^ labor market, etc*) 
and deficient guidance services both at the secondary school level and 
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for po8t'»achool lndlvidudl8« 

Caplow (1954), in his book Soolology of Work i Indicated that w© know 
durpriaingly little about how peopld choose their vocations. Ho eapha^ 
sised hla view that accident and error play a large part in occupational 
decision making* As do Miller and Form (1951) i Caplow believed that 
the occupational level of parents is somehow passed on to their children, 
and that the "inherited" vocational choice lies within a restricted 
range of occupations that is acceptable to the particular social class 
in which the individual belongs. jibUlngflhead (1941) has previously 
noted a strong relationship between social class and occupational choice. 
However, Zytowskl (1968) questions a theoretical formulation which over- 
emphasizes the relationship of social factors to vocational behavior, in 
the fashion that is presented by Caplow. this emphasis parallels the 
psychological theories which tend to link only Internal, personologlcal 
determinants to vocational choice, entry and career, To be s'iro, it 
should be noted that most theorists in vocational psychology mcn^loji 
the Impact of sor^ological factors In their discussions. 

Oslpow (1968) observed that studios comparing the occupatlono, or 
occupational levels, of fathers and sons showed that the careers of 
children generally resembled fathers (Clark, 1967) Gunderson and Iblson, 
1965$ Jenson and Klrchner, 1955j Krippner, 1963 {Sanson and Stef fire, 1952). 
However, children tend to move slightly upward in dccapa|lort level, which 
may reflect a general upwa^fd striving In American society^ 

Thft (iontrlbutlon of social class to occupational behavior can be 
blttl& summer l«ed.^ '1Pi*flBf t^ d high eotrelatlon between a fatheir's 



occupation an4 the work which hie children enter. This Includes the 
occupational level and the class ot occupatloni Second , work values can 
be differentiated from social class to social class, but the work values 
of men within each class appear to bo directly related to the values of 
those In the envltonment In which they were raised . Finally , the econ*» 
offllc resources of the family appear co be a very important determinant 
of the worker's education and training level. 

As Oslpow (1968) noted, the key element In the sociological approach 
to occupational choice Is the relevance of environmental factors beyond 
the control of the Individual. Such factors have a major Influence on 
education and vocational decision throughout the Individual's life 
and should be included in one's views of the process of vocational choice. 
It seems very clear that most people, especially non^professlonals, have 
less freedom of occupational choice than what might be anticipated by 
professionals . In addition, it is probable that a man' s self -expectations 
are, to a degree, dependent upon society's ejtpectations for him. Society 
may provide alternative vocational opportunities, consistent with social 
class memberehip; the individual will be the "prime mover". 

The proposal that chance plays a major role in occupational deci- 
sions bears a relationship to the sociological view that environmental 
circumstances nay influence tho individual's choices. Persons who (j[ues- 
tton the rationality of human behavior may believe that being In "the 
right place at the right time" la more contingent to vocational decision- 
making than is systematic planning and vocational cdunsalliig. According 
to Hewer (1965) , Miller arid Form (1951) believe that' tHai and error has 
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move influence on determining the vocational goala of individuals than 
does vocational counseling! was noted » that chance factors do influ- 
ence vocational decisions has not been excluded as an important variable 
in the psychological theories of vocational cholce> KoveveVt psycholo- 
gists have tended to neglect to elaborate on the effects that chance 
factors toay have on careers* Psychologists seem to concentrate on mini- 
mieing the effects of chance factors » and assume that the individual almost 
always plays' an active vole in the control of his vocational decisions v 
Sociologists, on the other hand, concern themselves with systematizing 
the unsystematized environmental factors in an attempt to better understand 
these forces, so that the individual may learn to cope with them in an 
organized manner. Although both disciplines seem to recognize the influ- 
ences that chance factors exert in decision-making, the sociologists 
continue to show an active Interest in studying this phenomenon. 

Grltes (1969) made a distinction between chance factors and "con- 
tingency" factors relevant to vocatipn^il choice. The lattei? are pre- 
dictable and can b^ taken JLnto consideration when an indiylduaJL flaof 
his vocational future. Contingency factore are distinguished frota chance 
factors in |hat. their relatlofiohips to vocational choice Ari| >tiown{ 
intelligence, socioeconoolc status and race fre examples of cStttingency 
factors. Chance fflictors may include changes in laboir market conditions, , 
strikes^ unexpected personal events and sjerendlpitous H^ppeialngs. Crltes 
also^ ittcludeif as conti^genSf f ^'ctofs iy i^iliatiti% -^1^^ appropr la jt| , . 
ii^iiiirtl fid^^^^ to prepare for an occupation, the extcrlt of familial 

the perloa of tralnltig, iho prospects fM " 



admission to a training Institution^ and the antlcipatsd occupational op* 

portunltias available alftav training is computed^' (p« 80)i Providing that 

data on thaaa contingancy factors have bean coUactadi Crites beliavas that 

the individual's future job assignmf»atS| rata of advancement , and time of 

retirement can be accurately predicted* In fact > Super (1957) declares 

that **8lven sufficient knowledge^ there is no such thing as chance'* (p* 276) • 

Chance and contingency factors are differentiated by that very criterion - 

that sufficient knowledge be given* The reaeon that chance factors are 

unpredictable Is because nothing is kr.own about them and their occurrence 

seems fortuitous. Consequently! Crltes concludes that it Is parsimonious 

(and Wise) to retain b^th concepts/ 

Some social scientists have proposed that the vocational choices of 

non-professionals can be explained by th^ accident theory ♦ Two occupational 

sociologists, Miller and Form (1951), analyzed the occupational backgrounds 

of a large number of young people and concluded that r 

One characteristic Is outstanding in the experience of the case 
histories that have been cited, In their quest of a Ufework 
there has been a vast amount of floundering > and chance exper- 
iences appear to have affected chplcea mere than anything else, 
tb single motivating Influence underlies the niajorlty of the 
choices laade, It is the compounditig of various experiences and 
Influences which has finally crystallised into a wish for a 
certain occupation. Chance experiences undoubtedly explain 
the process by which most occupational choices are made » (p. 660) 

As was indicated > Caplow (1954) placed much emphasis on accidental and 

personal factors in vocatlonv^l choice. He also observed that *'error and 

accident often play a larger part than the subject himself is willing 

to concede.'' 

Although the '^accident theory*^ is an explanation of vocational choice 
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phenomenal It needa to be evaluated tot ltd usefulnoea afi a theoryi even 
though laymen and eoclologldta have extended a conelderable degree of 
acceptance to Iti One critlclam of the "accident theory*' ie that It hae 
been overelmpllfled^ even though It does atroas the Importance of external 
factors* The significance of the Individual's perceptl^^is of external 
factors should be emphasltedi In summary > the ''accident theory" relies 
uncritically on external factors such as those Involving chance » and the 
wide range of alternatives available to the Indlvlduail aro too often 
Ignored « 

To provide for a comprehensive theory of vocational choice, not only 
should the external forces operating upon the Individual be taken Into 
consideration, but also the analyses of the Internal elements should be 
provided for, as these are the factors that condition the Individual's 
responses* 

Stef f Ire (1966) outlined ten propositions cwcemed with vocational 
development In an effort to stimulate work toward a unifying theoyy 
which might lead to a better understanding of an Individual's pcoy pat i^^l . 
membership* One of these propositions stated that '^the sodetally llml-^ . 
ting forces that determine the occupetlonal persona of any Individual 
vary from the accidental to tha esflentlal." Stefflre believed |ba^ ^|ie , 
type of work in which an individual engages and his work behavior id'*/ , < 
r|f lection of a part 6f hitoself which he^reveaU pu>liciy| It is t»l6; 

' : ; t^eraona with cotaplete freedom, it la important to atudy the iWtatioft|)^^ . • 
he fftdy encounter from society. 
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Firsts occupatloAdl choice my be detormined, in patt, by unique^ 
unoxpactod or accidental Individual contacts i Second » the general econ- 
omic dltuatlon may have a strong Influence on a vocational choice • Third i 
the person^ B eoclologlcal background may make an Impact on the occupational 
level at which one works. Four th| the type of personality arid the indi- 
vidual's psychological status may lead him to search for occupations which 
allow a large measure of need fulfiUmant. Last^ the philosophical views 
and the social values held by the Individual may affect his attltUvHs about 
the meaning of life and of worki thereby Influencing his selection of an 
occupational persona* 

Because so many personal i social » vocational » psychological and 
economic factors seem to have a strong Impact on the occupational persona 
it seems that a holistic, unified approach to the study of vocations is in 
order; VocatloTial choice and declslon-maklng needs to be explored in terms 
of the economics of the labor market i the psychology of the self-concept 
and of personality adjuatmenti and the sociology of social mobility and 
occupational level (Blau, ParneSi Gustad, Jesson, and Wilcox^ 1956). 
Perhaps future teans of social scientists (such as Qlnzberg and his asso** 
elates, and Rlau and his colleagues) may grasp Stofflre^s challenge to 
attempt to unify the diverse vocational and occupational choice theories * 

Readers vlth Interests In vocational counseling and vocational psychol- 
ogy may haye adopted the usual orientation of psychologists - the person, 
the self, the Individual. Fortunately^ Sociologists and economists have 
focused their attention on the role of ^^tra- individual determinants of 
occupational choice and have suggested that a great deal of information 1$ 
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available regarding the complexitloa o£ aoclal envlronmenta and the 
Inpaot o£ the environment on vocational declalonMsaklng. Mere knowledge 
about pereonal attributes will no longer bo sufficient t By training and 
Inclination the paychologlat finds It easier to fix his attention on 
personal attributes rather than on the characteristics of environments* 
The bias Is understandable i but It will have to be transcended if we 
are to gain a iQore thorough understanding of the complex relations be-" 
tween men and their work* 
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